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Thucydides ii and iii. With Introduction and Notes by W. A. 
Lamberton. New York: American Book Co., 1905. Pp. 440. 

$i.75. 

This book belongs to the "Greek Series for Colleges and Schools" edited 
under the supervision of Professor Herbert Weir Smyth, of Harvard, and the 
publisher's work — paper, print, and binding — makes a good impression. The 
editor's previous work in Thucydides — edition of Books vi and vii (Harper 
Brothers, 1886) — had prepared the way for a favorable reception of this volume. 

The introduction of 34 pages treats the following subjects: "Life of Thu- 
cydides" (5 pp.), "Subject and Method" (3 pp.), "Chronology" (2 pp.), "Lan- 
guage of Thucydides" (14 pp.). The discussion of the language of our author 
is stimulating and even interesting. But it can only be suggestive, of course. 
Even the peculiarities of an author so original and irregular as Thucydides can 
scarcely be summed up in fourteen pages, much less a statement and classifica- 
tion given of the phenomena of syntax and word usage. The brevity and read- 
able quality of the exposition may entice even the student reader to look through 
it, and the teacher may be led by it to fuller discussions of the same sort, if he 
is not already familiar with such. 

The notes are more concise than might have been expected on an author 
like Thucydides, but they are to the point, clearly expressed, and generally give 
the help that is most needed. Take, e. g., those on the funeral oration, where 
the chief purpose is evidently to bring out the meaning and thought of the great 
speech. It is treated, not as a great gathering-place of grammatical difficulties 
and subdeties, but as a masterpiece of rhetorical literature. The notes here 
are generally correct — there is room for difference of explanation in many passages 
of course — and sometimes they are of themselves positively readable and inter- 
esting. The same may be said of the notes on the historian's reflections upon 
the demoralization caused by war and faction, iii. 82, 83. These episodes will 
test, as well as any others, an editor's skill. 

Professor Lamberton has "drawn largely on all the great editors;" but 
he seems to have done his own thinking, and where he states views already ex- 
pressed, or even generally accepted, has his own pointed way of saying things. 
The book is not, like Classen's great work, a thesaurus of Thucydidean usage. 
Meant to be an edition for college students, it is merely this, but a very good 
one; there is not space for anything more. Citations of parallel constructions 
and sentiments are made by reference from Book iii for Book ii, and vice versa, 
as was natural and most helpful to the student. 
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A commendable feature is the four maps; for a student will consult such 
helps much more if they are part of his textbook than if they are separate. An 
appendix of 34 pages devotes 5 pages to MSS, editions, translations, and 
auxiliaries, and 29 pages to critical notes. The indexes are helpful — 
English, 6 pages, Greek, 14 pages. Mistakes here are perhaps inevitable. I 
have noted wrong figures for chapter or line for iiraireipia, dar<ify«7Tos, imrX-liaiTw, 
iKireicKifinivot. 

C. F. S. 



New Latin Composition. Parti: Caesar; Part II: Cicero; Part III: 
A Systematic Grammatical Review. By Moses Grant Daniell. 
Revised with the assistance of Seldon L. Brown. Boston: 
Sanborn & Co., 1905. Pp. 273. $1.00. 

Teachers who have formerly used Mr. Daniell's excellent book, but believe 
that systematic grammatical drill should supplement the pari passu method 
will welcome this edition. 

Parts I and II differ from the former edition only in detail. Indeed, the almost 
perfect adaptation of material to plan left little room for improvement there. 
The sentences, however, have been worked over, until each lesson contains 
at least six sentences illustrating the emphasized point of syntax (instead of three 
or more as before), besides sentences touching on points in review. Noun- 
constructions predominate, very properly, in Part I, and verb-constructions, 
especially the more difficult ones, in Part II. Reference is made direcdy to the 
standard grammars, and not, as before, exclusively through the grammatical 
index at the end of the book — a compound process which tempted the pupil 
not to look up the reference if he could avoid it. 

The well-chosen idiomatic phrases for memorizing, the timely preliminary 
suggestions and the arrangement by which pupils beginning with Book i or Book 
ii of Caesar may use this book equally well, are almost the same as before. The 
sections for written translation are recast on the old plan, with pertinent foot- 
note aids. 

Since Part III is designed "to crystallize the pupil's knowledge of syntax after 
his extensive practice in writing from Latin models," it would have made a dis- 
tinct advance over other books of this kind had it been so proportioned as to 
emphasize points where pupils are commonly weak, instead of so closely fol- 
lowing conventional lines. Since the noun is emphasized from the beginning 
of the course, and the more difficult verb-constructions generally not until the 
third year, and since many schools, preparing for a preliminary college-entrance 
examination, might prefer to use this part of the book for drill during the junior 
year, it is perhaps unfortunate that less than one-half the lessons deal with the 
verb. It is to be regretted also that, while the genitive and dative occupy three les- 
sons each, and the ablative four, only one is devoted to conditional sentences in 



